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At a than 57 Mayoralty, held the ist * 
December. 1798, 


Resolved That the Thanks of this Court 
be presented to the Reverend T. F. Middleton 
for the Sermon preached by him at the Cathe- 
dral on Thursday the 29th of November last, 
being Thanksgiving Day. And in confor- 
mitj to the unanimous wish of the Mayor, 
Sheriffs and Aldermen then present, he is 


requested to print the same. 


By the Court, 
DE HAGUE. 


— 2 —5..—— 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 


JOHN BROWNE, ESQ. MAYOR, 


The Sheritts, 


"AND THE ALDE RME NM. 
CITY OF NORWICH, 


The followimg Sermon 


IS MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


BY THEIR VERY OBEDIENT AND HUMBLE SERVANT), 


a IHE AUTHOR. 
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A 


S E R M ON. 


Dzur. Chap. xxx. v. 19, 20. 


« call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that 
I have set before you life and death, a blessing and a curse: 
therefore chuse life ; that both thou and thy seed may live: 

that thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou 
mayest obey his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him: 
for he is thy life and the length of thy days: that thou 
mayest dwell in the land, which the Lord sware unto. thy 
Fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Facob, to give them,” 


Ix the former part of theſe words, the Lawgiver 
proclaims an awful truth, which had a reference to 
the happineſs, not only of his own immediate fol- 
lowers, but of the whole human race, It is true 
both of men and nations, that they are, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, the authors of their own fortunes. 
Before individuals at their entrance into the world, 

B and 


a | and before communities in their political career 
are ſet Life and Death, a Bleſſing and a Curſe. To 
both of them prudence and virtue afford a reaſon- 
able hope of proſperity; and both of them, by 
folly and depravity, are menaced with ultimate 
ruin. 
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It is certain, nevertheleſs, that not only the na- 
1 tural, but the moral world, is ſubject to the agency 
] of Diſturbing Cauſes. It is theſe, which in the for- 
mer ſometimes render fallacious our niceſt com- 
putations, and in the latter diſappoint our faireſt 
hopes. Our own good conduct is not always ſuf- 
ficient to enſure our ſucceſs. In ſociety, men are · 
connected with each other by common intereſts 
and endleſs dependencies. The miſconduct, or 
even the misfortunes of one man, may be pregnant 
with conſequences fatal to many: and we can 
never affirm, that we are ſecure in the poſſeſſion of 
any temporal good, merely becauſe we have uſed 
every precaution, which probity and prudence ſug- 
geſt. —If ſuch be the condition of individuals, {till 
more is it that of communities. Expoſed to all the 


conſequences 
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conſequences, with which private happineſs is 
threatened, they have not, and they cannot have, 

the ſame power of reſtraining the violence and in- 
juſtice of each other, which is afforded the indivi- 
dual by the laws. It is eſſential to their indepen- 
dence, and even to their exiſtence, that they ſhould 
remain inſubordinate among themſelves, no leſs 
than that their internal ſubordination ſhould be 
complete. Societies, therefore, obnoxious to the 
caprice of their ambitious neighbours, have no 
tribunal, to which they can appeal; and neither 
the wiſdom nor the moderation of their rulers may 
be able to reſcue them from War, ever calamitous 
in its progreſs and doubtful in its iſſue. 


This remark has been ſtrongly exemplified in the 
hiſtory of the laſt few years. An event has taken 
place, which has involved the intereſts, and diſ- 
turbed the tranquillity, of this quartèꝶ of the globe. 
It has given birth to a Power, of which Ambition 
has been the maſter-paſſion, and Deſtruction the 
vital principle. The mild philoſophic mien, 
which at firſt it endeavoured to preſerve, was ſoon 
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ruffled by its innate ferocity: and hypocriſy has at 
length vamiſhed from the catalogue of its vices. 
As its obje& is unexampled in magnitude, ſo have 
the meaſures adopted to enſure its attainment been 
novel and formidable. Force, which had hitherto 
executed the decrees of uſurpation and tyranny, 
has been but an inferior engine of its malignity. 
It has deviſed a Syſtem of Policy, calculated to lull 
into indifference, or to engage in active friendſhip, 


the wretch, whom it has doomed to deſtruction, 


It cannot be denied, that the authors of this po- 


licy were, in the language of the Goſpel, © wiſe in 


their generation.” It cannot be doubted, that they 
poſſeſſed an extenſive acquaintance with mankind, 
at leaſt with the moſt corrupt of the ſpecies, and a 
profound inſight into the human heart, under the 
dominion of its worſt propenſities. With acute - 
neſs to avail themſelves of every advantage, they 
diſcovered that the happineſs and independence of 
nations were acceſſible by a path untrod before. 
Superſtition, they well knew, had repeatedly been 
made the inſtrument of overbeating domination; 


and 
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and men had been often animated to exertion by 
the generous fervors of miſtaken piety: but never 
had their energies been awakened by an appeal to 
their criminal paſſions, or by an attempt to oblite- 
rate their fixed conceptions of good and evil. For 
this age was it reſerved to riſe to that tremendous 
ſublimity of wickedneſs, by which mankind were 
to be perſuaded to diveſt themſelves of religious 
obligation, to level the mounds of morality, to 
ſtifle the admonitions of conſcience, and to deride 
the terrors of a future retribution. It 1s true, in- 
deed, that Atheiſm and Infidelity are by no means 
of modern growth. A few folitary ſpeculatiſts 
have at every period been diſpoſed to ſcepticiſm; 
but never till of late has it been recognized by a 
legiſlature, or directed to a political end. But 
Hiſtory delights in parallels and contraſts. The 
valour and enthuſiaſm of the middle ages were 
turned againſt the Infidels of Paleſtine: we have 
witneſſed an Infidel cruſade againſt the liberties 
and religion of Europe. 
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To the attentive obſervers of mankind it was evi- 


dent, that this ſingular enterprize would, for a 


time at leaſt, be crowned with ſucceſs. It is the 
weakneſs of our nature, that they, who cannot be 
intimidated by threats, may yet be ſoothed by flat- 
tery; and that deluſion is often practicable and ef- 
fectual, where force would be impotent and fruit- 
leſs. Herein, then, lay the myſtery of this politi- 
cal iniquity. It addreſſed itſelf to thoſe of every 
nation, whoſe characters and habits entitled them to 
be conſidered as natural allies, or who could by 


ſophiſtry be brought to a belief, that their intereſts 


were connected with its own, The proſelytes, as 
might be expected, were not few. The uninformed 
were overcome by the boldneſs of opinions, whoſe 
ſolidity they could not examine, and whoſe preten- 
ſions to novelty they could not overthrow. The 
ardour of the young kindled at the proſpect of 
glory and promotion. To blaſted ambition was 
again offered a theatre for the diſplay of its talents. 


The attention of Envy was directed to the affluence 


and the honours of the rich. The poor felt a ge- 
nerous gratitude to the benevolence, which affected 
Eo 
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to ſympathize with their ſorrows. The profligate 
and abandoned, of whatever claſs, could require 
no ſolicitation: and the enchanting ſounds of Free- 
dom and Philoſophy had powers of ſeduction, 
which almoſt ſhook the firmneſs and integrity of 
the wiſe and good. Thus was victory enſured to 
the armies of a Government, which has over- 
whelmed with ruin a conſiderable portion of the 
_ Chriſtian world. Whole nations at this hour groan 
beneath its yoke. The progreſs of its adherents 
has every where been marked by rapine, luſt, and 
cruelty; and it has ſhewn itſelf the moſt deſtruc- 
tive miniſter of vengeance, by whom the Almighty 
ever ſcourged a guilty world. | 


But not in the ſpirit of rancour and revenge do 
we deſcant on the crimes of our Enemy. The 
duty, which we are this day called upon to dif- 
charge, requires that we ſhould well examine the 
danger, with which we have been threatened; that 
we ſhould aſcertain its magnitude by its mode of 
operation; and that we ſhould eſtimate the value 
of our deliverance, by a compariſon of our own 

ſituation 
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8 
ſituation with that of others. Ingratitude, odious 
as it is deſervedly accounted, leſs often proceeds 
from ſtupid inſenſibility or reluctant acknowledge- 
ment, than from culpable inattention. The ordi- 
nary bleſſings of Providence paſs almoſt unheeded. 
They are enjoyed by multitudes in common with 
ourſelves; and they follow each other in continual 
ſucceſſion, till the cauſe is ſcarcely noticed in the 
frequency of the effect. It is thus that ingratitude 
becomes a habit: and its influence ſometimes chills 
the heart, amid the moſt ſignal interpoſitions of 
Omnipotence. Among theſe it is, that we ought 
to number the recent preſervation of this Iſland. 
Placed by Nature at the very foot of the Volcano, 
we have been enabled to brave its fury; and our 
plains ſtill flouriſh, in their wonted exuberance, 
unhurt by its eruption. There was, indeed, a time, 
and ſtill it is preſent to the recollection of us all, 
when our political horizon was leſs bright; when 
clouds and darkneſs hovered around us; and the 
ſtorm, which had burſt upon other lands, ſeemed 
to bend its courſe to theſe ſhores. The temporary 
deluſion, which has infatuated mankind, had then 


attained 
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attained its criſis. It appeared, as if the fountains 
of opinion had been poiſoned, and the bane had 
vitiated every part of the moral ſyſtem. juſtice 
began to falter in her deciſions; Fortitude to ſhrink 
from the impending conflict; and Piety to droop un- 
der the preſſure of diſmay. But her fears were vain! 
The Almighty has enabled us to endure the ſhock; 
and He, who is faithful, hath not forſaken us in the 
hour of our diſtreſs. 


To aſcribe an independent efficacy to the agency 
of Second Cauſes, is as little conſiſtent with genuine 
Philoſophy, as it is with the very idea of Religion. 
Piety and Wiſdom concur in regarding them but 
as ſo many modes of Providence, as means deſtined 
to accompliſh the purpoſes of Almighty Power. 
We deny not, that they have been ordained moſt 
remarkably to co-operate to our national ſecurity. 
Prudence and tempered firmneſs have guided the 
counſels of our Sovereign. The great body of the 
People have unequivocally teſtified their attach- 
ment to the Conſtitution. Legions of our brave 
Citizens are aſſociated in its defefice. Our Army 
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has ſpurned at the ſophiſtry which was meant to 


ſeduce it from its allegiance. The Militia has ex- 
tended the limits of its ſtipulated ſervices: and our 
Navy, long ſince the admiration of the World, has, 
by the daring genius of its Commanders, and the 
heroiſm of the Seamen, eclipſed the ancient ſplen- 
dour of its own illuſtrious name. In ſpeaking of 
its late atchievements, it is difficult to repreſs the 


riſing vanity of Patriotiſm, it is difficult to reſtrain 


the intemperance of triumph. By them has con- 
fidence already been inſpired into the Powers of 
Europe; and already have Perſecution and Into- 


lerance aſſumed a feebler tone. To fuch manifeſ- 


tations of the Divine Favor muſt our internal ſecu- 
rity at this hour be attributed. Hence is it, that 
our Laws are ſtill made and executed without fo- 
reign intervention; that the wealth of our Mer- 
chants has been exempted from requiſitions; that 
the labours of the huſbandman have been pre- 
ſerved from devaſtation; that domeſtic happinefs 
has remained unſullied by the licentiouſneſs of the 
Invader; and that the temples of our Religion have 
not yet been profaned by came 2d and folly:—in a 
word, 
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word, that we are inſulated in our political, as in 
our geographical ſituation. 


If ſuch, then, have been the mercies vouchſafed 
to us by the Almighty, we can have no difficulty 
in aſcertaining the nature of the Bleſſing, which is 
let before theſe Kingdoms. We have been main- 
tained, contrary to human probability, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of whatever is moſt dear to us, as Chriſtians 
and as men; and, we truſt, we are not guilty of 
impious preſumption, if we conclude, from all we 
know and feel, that we are a favored People. Yet 
let not a conſciouſneſs of our ſingular felicity lead 


us into error. While we yet ſtand, we ſhould take 
heed leſt we fall. The Iſraelites had not leſs cauſe 


than ourſelves to rely on the Almighty protection. 
A Bleſling was ſet before them : and yet they choſe 
the Curſe; and they no longer dwell in the land, 
which the Lord ſware unto their fathers. To ima- 
gine, that we are ever authorized to relax our vigi- 
lance, is alike to miſconceive the moral Govern- 
ment of God, and the primary conſtitution of our 
nature, It deſerves to be remembered, that extra- 
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ordinary aid, as it is ſeldom granted us, ſhould in 
wiſdom and humility never be expected: that the 
ordinary courſe of Providence is to att by ſecond 
cauſes: that theſe cauſes in his moral adminiſtra- 


tion are the voluntary actions of Mankind: that 


Virtue and Happineſs are never ſo ſecure, but that 
corrupt paſſions may effect their fall: that the abuſe 
of our talents, and the negle& of our duty, gene- 
rally conſtitute our Curſe; and that while the Al- 
mighty preſerves to us the fruits of our exertion, 
and ſhields us againſt the natural effects of thoſe 
Diſturbing Cauſes, in the operation of which our 
own miſconduct has had no ſhare, ſo long are we 
in the actual enjoyment of the only Bleſſing, for 
which reaſon and Revelation permit us to hope. 


Religion, indeed, confiders the Divine Favor as the 


greateſt good: but to regard it as appropriated and 
unalienable, or as ſuperſeding the neceſſity of hu- 
man efforts, is the character of genuine Superſti- 
tion. 


It will become us, therefore, to employ the mo- 
ment of our ſucceſs as a ſeaſon of reflection; and we 
| ſhould 
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ſhould anxiouſly enquire into the nature of the 
Curſe, to which our proſperity is obnoxious: in 
other words What are the habits and diſpoſitions, 
which by their tendency might conduce to our ruin? 


Of theſe, no one would be more deſtructive 
than a Decline of Public Spirit. This evil, where- 
ever it generally prevails, is a ſure and alarming 
prognoſtic. It 1s, indeed, in the life of Nations, 
what Old Age 1s in that of Man. The ſame lan- 
gour, indifference, and imbecility, are the character- 
iſtics of them both: in both of them the feelings 
are not unfrequently abſorbed by the ſame ſordid 
paſſion: and they both lead inevitably, by an eaſy 
deſcent, to the termination of exiſtence. Far diſ- 
tant, we truſt, is our own nation from this awful 
criſis: it diſplays the vigour and the warmth of 
youth: and its general aſpect is that of health and 
longevity. And yet, were we to judge from a few 
partial inſtances, we might augur leſs favorably of 
its condition. When men of characters other- 
wiſe irreproachable will conſent by artifice to evade 
the debt, which they have contracted with ſociety, 
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it cannot be diſſembled, that the appearance is in- 
auſpicious. It gives us reaſon to apprehend, that 


the period may arrive, when the practice ſhall be 


- common and unregarded; when private diſhoneſty 


ſhall be held more infamous than public frauds ; 
when the burthens of the State can no longer be 
borne from their unequal diſtribution ; and when 
Avarice ſhall not heſitate to call Perjury to its aid. 
Of ſuch a people it might ſafely be pronounced, 
that their hour was come. 


A ſecond evil, which might terminate in our 
deſtruction, would be a general Spirit of wild ſpe- 
culation and political experiment. The preſent, 
it is true, is not a period, when this evil is at its 
height. The torrent, which threatened to inun- 
date the ſocial world, is beginning to ſubſide, and 
to return to its proper channel. The miſchiefs 
it has already occaſioned, might, indeed, teach 
mankind to guard againſt its rage, and to employ 
the aid of paſt experience in checking its future” 
deviations. And yet there is amongſt us a claſs of 
men, with whom experience paſſes for nothing. 


With 
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With them, Hiſtory is not © Philoſophy teaching by 


example; their philoſophy diſclaims example, and 


teaches by hypotheſis. They invariably reaſon, as 
if there were every thing to create, and nothing to 
deſtroy. It is eaſy, without doubt, to imagine a 


fituation, in which their conduct would not be 


unnatural. A party of ſavages * meeting in a 
deſert, and impelled by their common wants to 
deviſe ſome mode of ſociety, might fairly be pre- 
ſumed to enter on the debate without preference or 
prepoſſeſſion. But where is the parallel? Surely 
not in a country, where ſociety has long been 
eſtabliſned, improved and refined; where rights 
have long ſince been recognized, have been con- 
firmed, and are ſtill protected; where property 
has effaced every veſtige of primæval neutrality; 
and where the ties of intereſt are ſo nicely inter- 
woven and ſo widely extended, that no inſtitution 


* Tt is not here meant to be conceded, that mankind ever actually exiſted in 
what is called the State of Nature, a ſtate antecedent to all Government whatever. 
There are many objettions to ſuch an opinion: among others, the ſubſequent origin 
of Government ; which is conſidered by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, as * an unphilo- * 
„ ſophical creation of ſomething out of nothing.” It is, however, in ſuch a ſtate 
only, that we ſhould expett het abſolute . apathy, which we ſometimes 
witneſs, 
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can be touched, but that thouſands muſt periſh in 
its ruins. 


But to theſe and other obvious truths is oppoſed 
an unceaſing clamour againſt prejudice. This pro- 
ceeding is formidable; as it is addreſſed to a paſ- 
fron, which every man feels in ſome degree, and 
which is always his moſt ſenſitive part. Prejudice 
implies weakneſs or folly; a diſgraceful imputa- 
tion, from which vanity revolts. But what is the 
ſpecific meaning of the term in queſtion? The 
lavage (to revert to the ſame ſuppoſition) who 
ſhould come to the enquiry already determined in 
favor of ſome particular ſpecies of polity, of which 
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, he had barely heard the name, without knowing 
, any thing whatever of its merits, would exhibit an 
| unexceptionable inſtance of prejudice. And the 
caſe muſt be ſtrictly limited by theſe conditions: 


for if he poſſeſſed a knowledge of its excellence, 
tho' that knowledge were but inconſiderable, and 
obtained only from credible report, much more 
if it were poſſible, by the nature of the caſe, to be 
the reſult of actual experience, his conduct would 
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17 
no longer deſerve the ſtigma of Prejudice, but 


would be an act of the ſoundeſt Reaſon. Neither 


are we prejudiced, if we avow an attachment to 
thoſe National Eſtabliſhments, under which we 
have for centuries flouriſhed, and may flouriſh for 
centuries to come. It is ſtrictly rational to prefer 
ſecurity to danger, certainty to poſſibility, and poſ- 
ſeſſion to hope. It is, however, incalculable what 
miſchief has been effected by unmeaning generali- 
ties and inſidious ambiguities in terms. In all ages 
they have been employed by the wicked againſt 
the weak, and of late againſt the good ſenſe of 
this Country with a ſucceſs, which will n 


caution. 


Finally, and above all, let us beware of Apoſtacy 
from that Being, who no leſs in a political than in 
a ſcriptural ſenſe, is our life and the length of our 
days. The diſtance between the decay of Religion 
and the decline of Empires is never great: a gene- 
ral profligacy of manners is the only intermediate 
ſtep. That morals, indeed, are indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite to the exiſtence of States, is never queſ- 


tioned. Even the Legiſlators of Antiquity, who 
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cannot be ſuſpected of exceſſive refinement, aſſent 
to the poſition. But whether a ſimilar relation ſub- 
fiſt between Morals and Religion, is occaſionally a 
ſubje& of diſpute. There are thoſe, who would 
ſeduce us from our Faith, on the plea, that we need 
not its aid. They inſinuate, that neither was a 
Revelation neceſſary towards eſtabliſhing a rule of 
conduct, nor an appeal to religious hopes and fears 
towards enforcing its obſervance. Their known 
dogma, that © Virtue is nothing more than Self- 
intereſt well underſtood,” deſerves to be conſidered. 
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Whatever profeſſes to render ſimple, that which 
was hitherto thought complex and abſtruſe, will 
always be favourably received, and often without 
ſufficient examination of its tendency. Of this 
kind is the principle now before us. Strictly true 
in itſelf, it is calculated to miſlead, becauſe the 
abuſe of it is far more eaſy and obvious than the 
ule. To apply it, indeed, as it ought to be applied, 
is hardly the intent of thoſe, who refer to it: for fo 
underſtood, it is nothing elſe than a recognition of 
the deſign and utility of the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 
Chriſtianity is an appeal to the real and moſt im- 
portant - 
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portant intereſts of Mankind: and, undoubtedly, he 
who obeys its precepts, is not, either in a ſpiritual 
or a temporal view, chargeable with the neglect of 
his own well-being. But ſince this maxim is moſt 
frequently reſorted to by thoſe, whoſe object is any 

thing, rather than to recommend the Chriſtian 
Faith, it muſt evidently be otherwiſe interpreted: 
and, indeed, it is liable to a very different conſtruc- 


tion. With an air of accuracy, it requires that 
Intereſt ſhould be © well underſtood:“ and yet the 


great queſtion, whether he beſt underſtands his in- 


tereſt, who regards immediate or diſtant good, is 
paſſed over in cautious ſilence. It intimates, how- 
ever, that the nature of Virtue is very eaſily aſcer- 
tained, being not leſs ſo, than that of Self- intereſt; 
of which few perſons, if any, believe themſelves 
ignorant. It will be concluded, therefore, 'that 


Virtue 1s only the reſult of that plain good ſenſe, 


which is daily exerted in the buſineſs of life: and 


hence every man's judgment, whatever it may be, 


will become the rule of conduct, by which he is to 
be directed in his intercourſe with Society. But 
the rule of life, whenceſoever derived, ſhould poſ- 
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ſeſs the following recommendations. It ſhould be 
plain, becauſe it is intended more eſpecially for the 
uſe of thoſe, who are leaſt qualified for abſtract 
enquiry. It ſhould be impartial, ſo as not to favor 
corrupt propenſities; for then it would fail, where 
it moſt was wanted. It ſhould alſo be univerſal: 
for elſe Mankind would have no common ſtandard, 
to which they could have recourſe, and life would 
be embroiled in endleſs diſputation. Laſtly, it 
ſhould be ſanctioned by the higheſt authority; be- 


cauſe nothing ſhort of that authority has any claim 


to regard, in a queſtion of the higheſt importance. 


But the rule of life meant to be eſtabliſhed by re- 
ferring every man to his private judgment, would 
be defective in each of theſe particulars. It would 
not be plain, becauſe it would lead him through 
a labyrinth of metaphyſical deductions, before it 


could be found, even if he ſhould find it at laſt. 


It would not be impartial; becauſe impartiality is 
rarely attainable, where paſſion interferes. It 
would not be univerfal; on the contrary, of ſeveral 
enquirers ſcarcely two would arrive at the ſame 
concluſion. And it would by no means be autho- 
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ritative, poſſeſſing no higher ſanction, than that of 
the weakneſs and fallibility of Man. Let Revela- 
tion be tried by the ſame criteria: it is impoſſible 
not to anticipate the contraſt. 


The definition, however, was obliged to admit, 
that Self-intereſt is not always © well underſtood:” 


a conceſſion, of which the conſequences are ex- 


tremely important to the cauſe of Chriſtianity. 
For whence does this miſunderſtanding ariſe? Im- 
mediate intereſt is in general perfectly well under- 
ſtood; and it cannot be urged, that we are indif- 


ferent to its call. It appears, then, that to aſcertain 


immediate advantage, is not the whole, which is 
required: and remote conſequences muſt be taken 
into the account, if we wiſh to attain to Virtue. 
Religion aſks no more. For on what conviction, 


on what ſecurity will men be perſuaded to endure 


the penance of ſelf-denial, to reſiſt the ſolicitations 
of deſire, to relinquiſh opportunities, which may 
never return, of poſſeſſing whatever excites the 
wiſh of Avarice or Ambition? On any other be- 
lief, than that a future ſtate awaits us, attended 
with 
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with the conſequences recorded in the Goſpel, for- 
bearance would be weakneſs, and abſtinence were 


| folly: & to-morrow we die.” 


For this reaſon, Philoſophy abſtracted from Reli- 
gion, is of little or no uſe in the regulation of hu- 
man conduct. Men do not act upon half-princi- 
ples. The Will mult be abſolutely determined: 
the bias muſt be deciſive. But ſuch a bias can 


never be communicated except through the medium 
of our hopes and fears. Reaſon is but one of the 


avenues to the heart; and that, perhaps, the longeſt, 
the narroweſt, and moſt difficult of approach: and 
even he, who has gained admittance by this avenue, 
muſt ſtill work on our hopes and fears, if he would 
influence the Will. He would otherwiſe betray 
the cauſe, for which he is an advocate, by uſing 
feeble perſuaſives, when ſtronger are within his 
power: a ſpecies of treachery the more fatal to the 
intereſts of Virtue, inaſmuch as it is never practiſed 
by the advocates of Vice. 8 


But after all, what is the real and ultimate deſign 
of thoſe, who would eſtabliſh a rule of life uncon- 
nected 
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nected with Chriſtianity? They are not ſo abſurd 
as to contend, that Morals would be advanced by 
being rendered independent of the ſanctions of Re- 
ligion: they profeſs only to expect, that Morality 
would be practiſed, juſt as it is at preſent. But is 
this an object likely to be purſued with ſo much 
warmth? For of all men, -Infidels are the moſt 
zealous: 1s this the ſource of ſo much ardour and 
ſo much induſtry? It cannot be: Reaſon forbids 
it: every effect has its cauſe; every action has its 


motive: and their's is left to our conjecture. The 


talk, perhaps, is not arduous. It was juſtly re- 
marked in another Country, © If you wiſh to ac- 
compliſh a Revolution, you muſt begin by the 
overthrow of the Catholic Faith.”* 


To conclude, then, let us advert to the condition, 
in which Providence has been pleaſed to place the 


People of this Iſland. A Bleſſing is ſet before us; 
and we feel its benign effects. A Curſe likewiſe 
| hangs over us; though the period of its fall, we. 


© $7 vous voulez une Revolution, il faut DECATHOLISER la France.” MirRABEAU, 


It can hardly be contended, that this was meant only againſt the errors of Popery: 
Mirabeau has no pretenſion to be claſſed with Luther or Calvin, 
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